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CUBAN RECONSTRUCTION. 

BT RICHARD J. HINION. 



No one will deny that the problems of Cuban reconstruction 
are of the most serious character. Nor can the American Gov- 
ernment or its people push aside any responsibilities arising there- 
from. These must be clearly understood, before we can begin to 
realize the large results that wait upon a humane and successful 
solution. 

The island of Cuba will support in comfort ten million per- 
sons. It has never maintained one-fifth of that number. Its 
commercial possibilities are even greater, judged by the rules of 
wealth making only. It has an area of over 28,000,000 acres, 
estimating therein the islets that form part of its economic area. 
Not over 6,000,000 have even been scratched by the hands or 
tools of industry, as plantation, farm, cattle range, timber camp 
or mine. There are 16,000,000 acres of the finest of timber, 
holding at least forty varieties of the best of merchantable hard- 
woods. There are 3,000,000 acres of available rice lands. The 
timber area may also be used for cattle range purposes. Mineral 
resources are still virgin, but they are known to be of great 
value. In Santiago de Cuba $12,000,000 of American capital is 
invested in mining alone. In the production of all food crops of 
a marked commercial value, the possibilities of Cuba are lim- 
ited only by its acreage. It has no capital at command, how- 
ever. Its people are literally stripped to the bone, and many 
thousands remain in daily danger of death from very hunger. 
The Spanish oppressor retires, but his grim cruelties still deso- 
late the island. This may be made clearer by the statement of 
facts and estimates relating to the present population and its con- 
ditions. 

The recent loss in life and in the means of existence is 
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aifficult to present in a few sentences. It has been assumed by 
pro-Spanish authorities that sixty per cent, of whites and fifteen 
per cent, of the colored population hare died since the civil 
war began in 1895. This does not consider the losses in Spanish 
troops, estimated at 125,000. Taking the census of 1887 as a 
basis, this would involve, outside the troops, a loss of 444,522 
white and of 77,050 colored persons. By this estimate, how- 
ever, the Havanese editors leave the latter more numerous now 
than the whites. But the total of 521,572 deaths through the 
reconcentrado policy, within two years, is a terrible indictment. 
Adding the 200,000 loss on both sides, through the civil conflict, 
within four years, and the anti-Cuban estimate, reduces the total 
population by 721,000, at least. The estimates of Cuban authori- 
ties as given to the writer in October last, reduce this total to 
an average loss in the island of thirty-four per cent., or a total 
of about 640,000 persons. 

This loss is much greater in the sugar and tobacco growing 
sections than in the small crop farm and cattle range areas. 
But for this fact the whites of Cuba would now be much less in 
number than the negro and mestizo classes. In Santiago, Euerto 
Principe, Eastern Santa Clara and Pinar del Eio, the colored in- 
habitants were, when insurgent operations began, 225,000 against 
500,000 whites. In the central provinces the difference was as 
two whites to one colored. In the first division, the ratio is 
now about two to one, and in the second the colors and races 
are nearly equal; a small majority being still found on the side 
of the whites. 

To this state of affairs as to population, add the fact that 
there is no island money to set business in motion; that food 
crops are not cultivated to anything like a necessary extent; that 
seeds, tools, machinery, cattle, and other essentials are lacking. 
Medical supplies are absent, and the service is therefore as scant. 
The people cannot get work until food shall give them strength. 
Women and children especially will perish by the thousands be- 
fore relief shall alleviate their distress, and the restoration of in- 
dustry fully rehabilitate Cuban life. This is work for statesman- 
ship. Investment must be made beneficent also. 

The difficulties of rehabilitating Cuba are unquestionably of 
an onerous character. Yet, on the other hand, the very steps 
we must take in preparing the way for Cuban self-government 
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will rapidly both lighten and simplify our own task, and at the 
same time greatly aid and encourage the Cuban people. That is 
a reward which comes inevitably when justice is maintained and 
equity established in politics and economics. It is hardly pos- 
sible for the average American to comprehend the bleeding pro- 
cesses to which the Spaniards subjected their "ever faithful 
isle." The facts of history are no more derisive of that gran- 
diloquent falsehood, than the criminal craft of administrative rob- 
bery with which the countrymen of Sancho Panza rewarded the 
alleged fidelity of their colonial victims. The story of the Phil- 
ippines, when fully made known, will add a huge chapter of 
the same character, but it will not be so vile, governmentally 
considered, as that of Cuba. The Asiatic victims have been de- 
spoiled most largely by monastic plunderers, but the Cubans have 
been the open prey for four hundred years of the soldier and the 
civil official. 

The taxation imposed on Cuba for the year 1897 reached a 
total of $26,359,650. The export and import duties were $14,- 
705,000; the internal taxes were $9,683,150. The remainder was 
obtained from sales of material and other such sources. A liberal 
estimate of the cost of government — civil and military — on our 
part should not exceed $12,000,000 for one year, thus releasing 
about $15,000,000 of taxation. The return of such a sum to the 
ordinary channels of activity must greatly quicken all affairs; be- 
sides, the lowering and equalization of tariff rates will soon greatly 
accelerate business effort and enterprise. The estimated mill- 
ions and more can unquestionably be raised readily by the tariff 
dues alone. They will not be harshly felt by the people, dealers 
or consumers, but the advantages gained will be immediately 
apprehended. 

Under our system of local government, also, municipal com- 
munities will soon learn how to take care of their own needs 
and interests. The city of Santiago already illustrates this 
growth. The taxes that will disappear under our control will be, 
except for immediate use and improvement, all of the bonded 
and most of the floating debt. The annual interest laid on Cuba 
was given in the last budget at $10,435,183. The military and 
naval establishment, so far as directly laid on Cuba, with pension 
and retired army lists, and the two bodies of armed police that 
Spain kept, alone required $11,849,844. These two groups of 
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expenditures amounted then to $22,385,027. On the side of 
the maintenance of order, it is fair to helieve that our entire 
costs will not exceed fifty per cent, of the latter. All sorts of 
oppressive and plundering taxes and imposts have heen the rule 
in Cuba. Stamps, licenses, fees, real estate, lotteries, and, in 
fact, every form of fiscal oppression have been in vogue. These 
will disappear at an early date, and the effect in relief can hardly 
be imagined. Besides, the revenue we shall be obliged to collect 
will be more of a help in the subsequent disbursing of it than a 
burden in its collection. The enlistment and employment of 
10,000 to 15,000 Cubans, as naval police, soldiers, constabulary 
in cities, and as laborers in the public .works required by sani- 
tary reform, road building, municipal and rural improvements, 
will more than offset the revenue required. The lessening of- 
prices in things imported under our uniform and reduced tem- 
porary tariff rates will set money in motion. Employment for 
wages will multiply needs and create the means of payment 
also. Business men in Cuba all comprehend this, and have nat- 
urally grown impatient for the realization of so beneficial a change. 
The disaffected class will be very small, and altogether recruited 
from vanishing Spanish official circles. 

Cuba is a land of beauty. It captures the senses even while 
they are shocked with desolation. Its fertility is equal to its 
beauty. The lush glory of its vegetation will soon cover the 
scars of death camp, pest hole, fields of fire and slaughter, but 
time is needed for the harvesting of crops and food. The gen- 
eral light-heartedness of its people is a guarantee of their rapid 
recovery from the sufferings that now make them still and som- 
bre. Cubans " native and to the manner born " are sober, tem- 
perate, light-hearted naturally, and industrious. They are not 
American " hustlers," however. Many conditions have combined 
with climate to mould the character of this community. The 
whites are Spanish by race, but in all essentials they are a differ- 
ent stock from the Peninsuleros, or from the other Latin- Ameri- 
can communities, which are everywhere modified by large admix- 
ture of Indian blood. The negroes are not the same as those of 
our Southern States, of Hayti, or other West Indian islands. In 
the eastern provinces of Cuba especially, they are largely the 
descendants of the earlier African importations, those of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; while in the central provinces 
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the same people are chiefly descended from the slave importa- 
tions that so systematically preceded our civil war. The Cuban 
negroes are industrious. Intelligent whites who are most di- 
rectly in touch with them declare they are moderately aspiring 
also. They want education for their children and possess an 
ambition to secure a foothold on the land. And at this point, it 
will be desirable to call attention to the fact that there are 
still several millions of acres in Cuba that will come, in the 
readjustment, under the designation of public lauds. Other 
large areas that are held under old grants, but never cultivated, 
will surely be placed on sale. Conditions make that inevitable. 

The sugar plantations of Cuba are not inviting to laborers of 
any character. As they are conducted, they must be regarded 
as "relics of barbarism," debased by chattel and debt bondage, 
with the added brutality of a business based wholly on ma- 
chinery and the cheapest possible labor. Cuban plantation hands 
will leave the " ingenios " just as swiftly as they can see their 
way to other chances. There are no homes around the sugar fac- 
tories, for they are nothing else. Women and children are sys- 
tematically discouraged. Schools are non-existent. The capital- 
ist owners are conspicuous by their absence, and are represented 
by a few agents, storekeepers, engineers and artificers. American 
owned plantations are often and especially illustrative of this. 
The civil war and Weyler's policy have forcibly taken the plan- 
tation hands remaining and scattered them widely. . They have 
done more; for they have almost destroyed the cane-growing 
farmer class. These, especially in Matanzas and Havana, were 
quite generally Spaniards from the Canary and Mediterranean 
islands, or of the hardy Pyrenean peasant stock. In slave- 
holding days, these people were the owners' agents and foremen. 
They and their descendants gradually came to be the "tribu- 
teros " in the sugar provinces, and in the leased " vegas " culti- 
vators of the tobacco section. Land grants were generally twelve 
square leagues, or about 23,000 acres in extent. These lands in 
Cuba have been leased in " cabelleros " or " vegas " of thirty- 
three and one-third acres each, at a small amount per acre. Usu- 
ally the lessee took from two to^three such portions. The con- 
ditions were the planting of cane in such proportion to the acre 
as local facts suggested. This product had to be delivered at the 
"ingenios " at a price practically set by the owners of the latter. 
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Credit for seed and food were established. The result has been 
an effective form of peonage. Breaks have occurred. Men be- 
came independent. Small investors, too, have entered the field. 
The larger capitalists have found profit in a better centred 
tillage, but the fact remains that the pacificos, of the sugar dis- 
tricts especially and the tobacco region partially, were of the 
renting class, in debt to owners and exporters, and therefore under 
bonds to the old system. 

Weyler's cruelty has practically destroyed this relic of Span- 
ish rule. In so doing, it has made the future of republican Cuba 
far brighter than would otherwise have been the case. The Ca- 
nary Island renters have been made over as Cubans, or have re- 
turned to their old homes. About one-third have left, an equal 
number have died, and the larger proportion of the remainder 
have become bitterly anti-Spanish. They are not likely to return 
in large numbers to cane planting, and, like the colored laborers, 
will probably seek new homes on the vacant lands, after working 
awhile for wages at the new enterprises which will bring the 
large development of Cuba's resources. 

Sugar planting will not remain the foremost industry of the 
island. It will probably pass under a cloud, and wait for several 
years before a revival comes under new conditions of land control 
and wage payment. As in Jamaica and after emancipation, the 
small crops of squatters and farmers will soon assume a commer- 
cial value greater than that of the sugar industry, for the island 
lands are everywhere capable of productions valuable as exports. 
Coffee, cocoa, rice, fruits of all kinds, tropical and temperate, ex- 
cept those of the higher latitudes; fine vegetable roots and crops 
like cassava, ginger, arrowroot, medicinal plants, fibres of value, 
and tobacco of course, are native to the soil and readily cultivated. 

The development of mining, cattle growing and its related 
occupations, and of the great timber resources of Cuba, will de- 
mand a large amount of labor. The island population is not 
over twenty to the square mile. The railroad mileage is but one 
in thirty-seven, and the telegraphic mileage only one in seven- 
teen square miles. There are not 500 miles of decent highways 
in the whole island. In her days of commercial prosperity, the 
ports of Cuba received about 2,000 ships, having a tonnage of 
2,500,000 tons. The traffic of 1898 would not exceed one-twen- 
tieth thereof. 

vol. ctxviii.— jfo. 506. 7 
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The division of the population will usually be made by us on 
the basis of color, but that is entirely misleading as to results. 
There is no such thing there as a race issue. A very persistent 
effort has recently been made to make it appear as if there were 
one, just as there has been also an attempt to produce the im- 
pression that an hostility exists among the former Cuban soldiery 
against the United States and its people. We need not go far to 
find the genesis of these statements, but it is difficult to compre- 
hend why so many in our midst should have given them persist- 
ent currency. Their origin was Spanish; their promulgation due 
to commercial and color prejudice combined. In so saying, I am 
guided by the fact, known to all students of Cuban matters, that 
one of the most unfair elements in the affairs of that island and 
our relations therewith has been for the past forty years the 
American money invested in Cuban sugar plantations. But re- 
cently, a Cuban of culture and education — a graduate, too, of one 
of our scientific schools of high repute — declared to me that it was 
American money that resisted the emancipation of their slaves, 
and that the same influence had always opposed Cuban freedom 
at Washington and in the American press. It must be confessed 
that the misrepresentation of Cuban character, as this writer sees 
it, which has followed our war record, gives force to this state- 
ment. 

The traditional Spaniard, as such, will not be a source of 
much division in Cuba. More than half of that part of its popu- 
lation had become seriously disaffected by the ferocious brutal- 
ity of the men in command. Nativity made for nothing in the 
Weyler slaughter. All were treated alike, unless the men chose to 
wear the Spanish uniform, and then they only suffered longer. 
The trading people, largely of Spanish birth, grew discontented 
during the year past. Then it has remained true that all per- 
sons born and reared in Cuba have been at heart, and gen- 
erally bitterly so, anti-Spanish in feeling. The professional, 
teaching and literary class are usually Cuban by birth and sym- 
pathy. The younger ones are largely American by education. 
The farming class, especially the tobacco growers and exporters, 
the men of the small farms and the cattle ranges, are almost 
wholly Cuban. The skilled wage and day labor classes are na- 
tive. The negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes are of course Cu- 
bans, with such exceptions only as prove the rule. And a great 
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proportion of the planter families, long established in the island, 
cultured, refined, Spanish in their fine manners and proud na- 
tures, are thoroughly Cuban in political character and opinion. 
It is from this class that the patriots, Cespedes, Agramonte, 
Aguone, Cisneros, Garcia and others known to recent history, 
have come. It must be borne in mind, also, that the mestizoes 
are not separable from the general body of the white Cubans. 
Nobody resident in the island ever makes any such distinction. 
Their families are the admixtures of the older white and African 
stock. In the negro labor population, the mulatto proper has 
a distinct but not unfriendly place. 

The aristocracy or exclusive class will be made up of Span- 
iards who remain because of property interests, the banking and 
richer commercial elements, largely European, but only partially 
Spanish, the clergy who may remain, with the wealthier planters, 
and those dependent on them for direct personal employment and 
patronage. This analysis shows that the outlook as to popula- 
tion and its character is decidedly favorable to steady life and an 
assured, if moderate, progress to better conditions. 

Everywhere the grateful feelings of the Cuban people toward 
Americans in general are unrestrainedly present. Everywhere, 
too, the business men, whether Spaniards or Cuban, are eager to 
welcome the restful interregnum we bring. Everywhere the de- 
sire to learn our language is so eager that it has its humorous 
aspects. The Cuban insurgents have borne their part in the wait- 
ing with a degree of manly patience that the more it is rec- 
ognized the deeper will be the gratification aroused thereby. 
They have been educating themselves for citizenship by building 
and maintaining for three years past, over a considerable seg- 
ment of the island, a rude but effective form of local admin- 
istration and civil life. They have maintained courts, estab- 
lished workshops, cultivated great bodies of land, kept their sol- 
diery in the field, founded common schools and printed books 
therefor. In all this they have had no aid, as was afforded else- 
where in other Latin- American struggles, from the clergy. It is 
asserted that there are not a dozen natives among the clerics on 
the island. 

There are other issues buried probably in the graves of An- 
tonio Maceo and Jose Marti, who both held to the idea of a West 
Indian Eepublic under federal relations. It is quite certain that 
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these two men were of the largest natural ability found among 
the Cuban leaders, and that they agreed as to the ideals for which 
they were working. Marti was the Cuban's Mazzini; Maeeo the 
mestizo's Toussaint Louverture. Both were believers in an in- 
dependent Cuba, and therein Gomez agreed with them; both 
hoped for the growth of a West Indian island federation, in which 
race issues would be solved under growing industry and the 
moulding attraction of justice. 

This review of existing conditions in Cuba will illustrate 
that there is nothing inherently incurable in the present or pro- 
spective situation. It only appears so to those who think, per- 
haps, of New England, or want the power of New York City 
suddenly developed in the Antilles. But the thoughtful reader, 
who rationally seeks to put himself in the other man's place, will 
see that the Cuban — white or colored — is facile and available, 
willing to labor and responsive to fair dealing. To his credit 
always it must be remembered that he has unflinchingly borne 
the burden of resistance to oppression, and worn its sacrifi- 
cial sufferings without undue complaint. The Cubans are 
not quarrelsome among themselves. That, the fact of 
their last thirty years of combining and fighting must 
establish. They are not revengeful, either, and bear lit- 
tle malice toward the mass of those who have ill used them. 
Indeed, the feeling of a true democracy, scientific in its de- 
ductions, dwells within their known views. The leaders recog- 
nize that the masses are mainly moulded in and by systems. 
Individuals are often responsible for special crimes or policy; the 
community acts as administrative machinery operates, until its 
grinding power becomes intolerable. The Spaniard, who re- 
mains to work with them, they know must be lifted up, not 
beaten down. And this I have found generally accepted among 
the Cubans. There are some, of course, who by temperament 
or spiritual insight are malcontent. The world's conditions cre- 
ate such unrest. But in Cuba there are few. It depends largely 
upon our acts whether they grow more numerous. 

It is a settled policy that an American protectorate shall re- 
main until order and industry are firmly established. In our 
sense of the words, there have been no such in Cuba before, be- 
cause there has been no justice or wisdom displayed in adminis- 
trative affairs. But the chief desire among active Cubans is 
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the speedy establishment of their island independence. This is 
practically universal in the small towns and rural districts. The 
larger places are more divided, older Cubans and men of 
business being in favor of speedy annexation. As to what may 
follow independence, present judgment and observation tend to 
a strong conviction that it would soon eventuate in a demand 
for annexation and admission into the Union as a state. 

This conclusion, however, must not be accepted as a finality. 
If Cuba becomes, as is probable, reasonably prosperous and can 
depend upon herself, the old dream of the political idealists may 
be revived as a practical political issue. A federation of all the 
West Indian islands, under republican institutions, has been a 
subject of discussion among Cuban thinkers. It may be re- 
called by historical students that such an idea was broached in 
the revolutionary fervor that lit the close of the last century 
and shed a ruddy light upon the opening years of the one now 
passing away. It was discussed by Placide, the Cuban poet, and 
others in the mid century periods. And it has certainly been con- 
sidered by Cuban leaders of this generation. There are those 
who think such a plan feasible, and are now ready to believe 
that with a stable government in Cuba, the European owned isl- 
ands, as well as Hayti and Santo Domingo, could be more read- 
ily and peaceably brought together than would be the case under 
the direct efforts of this country. But this idea does not belong 
at present to the domain of practical politics. Probably it never 
will. 

But whether Cuba remains under our protection until it en- 
ters the Union as a state, or whether, helped to a self-respecting 
independence, it decides to ask for annexation, it is interesting to 
know that the Cuban people are now a practical unit in support- 
ing the idea and hope of a republican government; the sep- 
aration of Church and State, with the secularization of all church 
property, not required for religious use, for educational purposes, 
collegiate, high schools, and for the free and common teaching 
of all the children. An increasing demand for primary edu- 
cation is felt in the island. Equally so is the desire for instruc- 
tion in both Spanish and English. 

The Cuban leaders have considered other important matters; 
as, for example, that of land tenures, and leasing. It is claimed 
also that there are some millions of acres, out of the nearly 29,- 
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000,000 which the island and its small additions contain, that 
still remain public property. Lawyers are engaged in the investi- 
gation of these matters. Representative Cuban republicans desire 
all such realty to be set aside in order to create a fund for educa- 
tional purposes; and that liberal colony and homestead regula- 
tions shall be adopted, so that use or sale may be helpful in cre- 
ating such a fund. There is a good deal of quiet discussion in 
progress relating to the present plantation system, which every 
one recognizes is, as now conducted, decidedly injurious to decent 
habits, social growth, and free institutions. 

A broad willingness is shown as to franchises, but there are 
also those who question the wisdom of unrestrained bestowal of 
such privileges and functions. A demand for rapid communica- 
tion, water-works, sewerage, paved streets, road making, bridge 
building, land settlement, mine opening, indeed, for all the multi- 
farious activities of modem life, will soon be developed. But, so 
far, no one discusses manufacturing possibilities, and the tend- 
ency among the Cubans of trades and crafts will long remain in- 
dividualized. Cuba offers interesting questions and issues, and 
demands from us not only honest action, but a clear conception of 
the duties we assumed at such a cost. 

Richard J. Hunosr. 



